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Producers -will-d oe | 


Farmers are facing the question now whether a production-con- 
trol program will be needed to follow the 1935 corn-hog program. 

The 1935 crop year in the principal grain and livestock producing 
areas is drawing to a close. 

The present corn-hog adjustment contract expires on November 


80, 1935. 


IMPROVED INCOME—MORE EQUITABLE PRICES 


Substantial improvement has been made during the last two years 
in the economic situation of corn and hog farmers and in achieving 
the objectives of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Corn and hog prices and income to corn and hog producers have 
measurably increased over those of two years ago. In recent months, 
for the first time in nearly 10 years, corn and hog prices have been 
at or near the fair exchange values of these commodities. Despite 
the drought, cash-farm income from hogs in 1934, including adjust- 
ment payments, was 37 percent larger than the income in 1983 and 
nearly 60 percent greater than that of 1982. 


AVERAGE Farm Prices oF Corn and Hogs Durine Last Tureen MaArkKETING 
SEASONS 
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Farmers have learned that through the voluntary contract and 
processing tax method an effective producer organization can be 
achieved. ‘They know that substantial benefits may be expected from 
such cooperation. The question now before corn-and-hog producers 
of the United States is whether they shall continue this cooperation 
to prevent the return of ruinously low prices. 
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FEED SUPPLIES LARGE—LIVESTOCK POPULATION SMALL 


What is the problem that farmers face today? es 

The 1934 drought hastened the elimination of both surplus live- 
stock and feed. But out of it has developed a serious problem in 
maintaining a balance between feed-grain production and livestock 
numbers in 1936 and 1937. 

The indicated production of corn in the United States for 1935, as 
of September 1, was 2,184,000,000 bushels, as compared with a pro- 
duction of only 1,377,000,000 bushels in 1934 and an average produc- 
tion of 2,562,000,000 bushels in the 5-year period 1928-32. The com- 
bined production of all feed grains for 1935 is expected to be only 
about 10 percent under the 5-year average and about 75 percent 
greater than the extremely short crop of 1934. In addition, the indi- 
cated production of hay for 1935 is about 87 million tons, as compared 
with a 5-year average production of 80 million tons. ‘ 

As a result, there is enough grain and hay available to provide 
an adequate supply of feed for almost the same number of live- 
stock as were on farms in the period from 1928 to 1932. 

But how many farm animals do we now have to consume these feed 
supplhes? 

Livestock numbers are far below the 1928-32 level. During 1934 
the number of hogs dropped approximately 35 percent, and other 
livestock were reduced by from 5 percent to 11 percent. It is prob- 
able that because of the extreme shortage of feed grain and hay 
supplies during the past year the number of livestock on January 
1, 1936, will be almost as small as the number at the beginning of 
1935—which was the smallest in 34 years. 

The grain supply per animal for the 1935-36 feeding season, 
therefore, undoubtedly will be larger than in any year since the 
World War, except 1926. 


WHAT IS AHEAD? 


' The average farm price of corn in mid-September was approxi- 
mately 75 cents per bushel or around 90 percent of parity. 

A 20-percent increase in 1935 fall farrowings over 1934 was in- 
dicated in the June 1 pig-survey report. The 1935 fail pig crop, how- 
ever, may be greater than the June forecast because of the relatively 
high level of hog prices now and a relatively large supply of feed 
grains in prospect. This would nearly offset the decline in the 1935 
spring farrow. 

The number of hogs slaughtered under Federal inspection during 
the market year ending September 30, 1936, therefore is likely to be 
only slightly less than the 30 million head slaughtered during the 
12-month period just closed. The total tonnag+ of pork produced 
will be about the same, for the hogs slaughtered unquestionably will 
be heavier because of increased feed supplies. 

Though very little improvement in export demand can be expected 
during the coming year, a continuation of the gradual economic re- 
covery which has been under way since 1933 seems in prospect. 
With total hog supphes unchanged, 1935-36 hog prices may be 
expected to average about the same as in 1934-85, but appreciably 
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lower than the seasonally high peak in August and September 1935. 
As increased hog supplies will be coming on. the market during the 
last half of the 1935-36 season, a downward trend in hog prices is 
in prospect. 


WITH NO ADJUSTMENT—HOW ABOUT 1936? 


If there is no adjustment program in 1936, farmers will be likely. 
to harvest more than 100 million acres of corn. (Average corn acre- 
age 1932 and 1933 about 10514 million acres.) The September Crop 
Report indicated nearly 94 million acres of corn for harvest in 19385, 
even though contract signers retired about 1114 million acres from 
corn production. With average yields in 1936, an uncontrolled acre- 
age of corn would result in a production of more than 21% billion 
bushels. The supply of corn per grain-consuming animal, therefore, 
would continue at a very high level in the 1936-37 feeding season. 
It is extremely doubtful whether the total number of grain-consum- 
ing animals will be increased in 1936 enough to bring the grain 
supply per animal back to normal. 

With no adjustment program, then, the farm price of the 1936 
corn crop, in view of the relation between grain supplies and live- 
stock numbers, may be expected to average much less than the price 
of the 1935 crop. 

The relatively large supply of grain per head of livestock this 
winter and the accompanying hog-corn price ratio will be very favor- 
able to increased farrowings in 1936, especially next spring. It is 
expected that the number of pigs farrowed in 1936 will average 
from 25 to 30 percent higher than in 1985. 

If this increase in hog numbers is realized, the downward trend 
of hog prices is expected to continue throughout the 1936-87 market- 
ing season. 


WITH NO ADJUSTMENT—HOW ABOUT 1937? 


Corn and hog producers realize the necessity of looking ahead 
more than one year in determining their farming operations. 

Without an adjustment program to follow that of 1935, the stage 
will be set for another major upswing in hog production, beginning 
this fall and reaching its peak in 1938. If the feed situation and the 
price of hogs in relation to the price of corn are as favorable as 
present conditions indicate—assuming no 1936 program is decided 
upon—another increase of 25 to 30 percent in the number of pigs 
farrowed in 1937 may be expected. This would mean a 1937 pig 
crop 50 to 70 percent larger than the 1935 crop. 

A considerable increase in hog production is desirable from the 
standpoint of both farmers and consumers, since hog numbers were 
too drastically reduced by the drought. But an unlimited increase 
in hogs is not to the interest of either producers or consumers. An 
undue increase in hog numbers means lower prices, smaller incomes, 
and less buying power for corn and hog producers. When farm 
incomes fall, a huge market for industrial products is lost. 

Farmers do not want to experience another painful production 
eycle—an uncontrolled upswing in production until farm prices hit 
bottom again and a subsequent, distressed liquidation until prices 
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recover. These cycles have been major hazards to the hog industry 
for many years. 

In this connection some previous rapid upswings in the hog cycle 

should be recalled. After the drought of 1894 the commercial 
slaughter of hogs increased over 40 percent from 1896 to 1898. Again, 
after the low point in hog marketings which was caused by liquida- 
tion of hog numbers during and immediately following the World 
War, the slaughter of hogs under Federal inspection increased nearly 
40 percent from 1921 to 1923. Ten such production cycles have 
cccurred since 1890, creating periodic market gluts and shortages and 
an almost continuous lack of balance between supplies and prices of 
corn and hogs. 
' Almost every factor in the present situation points to an even 
ereater increase in hog production in the next three years from the 
1935-36 level than in any previous period, that is, if farmers do not 
cooperate to control production. 


FARMERS WILL MAKE DECISION 


Tf the corn-hog adjustment program is to be continued, serious 
thought must be given now to the kind and degree of adjustment 
desired. 
| Farmers will make their choice now between: 

(1) A program designed to hold corn production at a desirable 
level and to prevent an excessive increase in hog numbers, and 

(2) Abandonment of the cooperative adjustment of both corn acre- 
age and hog production, with the risk that the rapid increases in hog 
production and resulting low prices which have occurred in the past 
will be repeated. 

Through the Production Control Associations and the Referenda 
which have been developed under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
farmers are now in position to speak for themselves more effectively 
than ever before and to obtain a higher degree of collective coopera- 
tion. In order to determine farmer opinion, meetings will be con- 
ducted in all corn- and hog-producing areas of the United States 
during October, at which the 1936 outlook will be discussed and an 
expression of opinion about the questions raised in this leaflet will be 
obtained. 

Whether a production-control program for corn and hogs will be 
continued rests with the farmers themselves, and will be determined 
by their votes in the corn-hog referendum to be held this month on 
the following question: 


Do You Favor A Corn-Hog Adjustment Program To Follow 
The 1935 Program Which Expires November 30, 1935? 
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